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The snow began falling on Saturday, 
January 6, 1996. It snowed, it snowed 


and it kept on snowing! And cold 
winds blew and kept blowing! That was 
the report from all over the Middle 
Atlantic and Northeastern _ states 
through Sunday, January 7. News 
reporters called the snowstorm "the 
worst in 30 years". It quickly took the 
name “The Blizzard of ’96". 


Some readers living in the path of 
the storm thought so too, and gave us 
their impressions on the air: 


"Rusty" Schmid, 4488-P, K2LL, said, 
~"We had about two feet of snow in 
drifts and were housebound. I grew up 
in Minnesota and came East in 1941. 
Snows like this are par for Minn., 
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but this is the worst I’ve seen in the 
Kast (NJ)." 


Earl Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC, reported 
traffic was all but impossible on the 
roads in his area (Lincroft, NJ) and 
said that only emergency driving was 
permitted. 


Grier Miller, 4999-V, K1AU: “I was 
feeling smug Sunday night that the 
snow would miss us (in Lenox, MA). I 
woke up to a beautiful sight." 


Tom Haymond, 5259-TA, W8CCN: 
"We have 3-foot drifts around here 
(Fairmont, WV) and heavy snow is 
causing problems here, too." 

Jack Kelleher, W4ZC, SOWP 
President, sent in the following: 


March 1996 


(In Silver Spring, MD) "Between 
Sunday January 7 and Thursday Janu- 
ary 11 we had 30 inches of snow. 
That’s a lot, considering that our 
average annual snowfall is around 20 
inches, and so things came to a 
screeching halt. Our average annual 
snowfall being small, local jurisdictions 
don’t invest heavily in snow removal 


- equipment and when a big snowfall 


occurs, there isn’t enough manpower 
or equipment to cope. 


"Many Federal employees were 
involuntarily furloughed due to the 
budget impasse, which helped to 
reduce the usual morning and evening 
rush hours. However, as of January 16 
school systems were still closed or 
opening late, and traffic was impeded 
by incomplete plowing in residential 
areas and parking lots. 


"The blizzard of ‘96 was the fourth- 
largest snowstorm here since 1900." 


Chris Wincey, 3725-V, NIBKR, wrote 
"In north central PA I was far from the 
worst of “Blizzard °96" with only about 
12" of snow. PA was hit hard from 
Williamsport south to the Susque- 
hanna Valley..." 


Your Editor was right in the middle 
of that valley at Lebanon, PA., where, 
enroute home to Ohio, we had non- 
stop snow with a total of 35 inches 
through January 12. Some blizzard! 
Records were set at Boston, MA., 41 
inches, and Philadelphia, PA. 33.7 
inches. 


Library - California Historical Radio Society 


The President’s Column 


Election Results 


First and foremost, here is a list of 
newly elected Officers of our Society: 


President: John J. “Jack” Kelleher 


(2581-P). 


Senior Vice President: Setniienel Ji 
Russell (1853-V. 


Executive Secretary: Waldo T. “Walt” 
Boyd (2958-P).. 


Treasurer: Lorin DeMerritt (0100-P). 


V.P.Communications: John “Mac” 
McKinney (1001-P). 

V.P.Finance and Audit: 
Charles Spencer (4058-P). 

V.P. International Affairs: 


Joseph V. Gardner PhD. (5068-M). 


V.P.Public Relations & Awards: 
John H. Swafford (0783-V). 


VEPs? Or bl ircba tino on ee: 
Theodore K. “Ted,” Phelps (0881-P). 


Board of Governors: 

Birgitta Gustafsson (3584-M). 
William T. Jackson (3612-V). 
Earl W. Korf (0613-SGP). 
Russell F. Latimer (2521-V). 
Alice Mitchell (4742-V). 
Olive J. Roeckner (2891-V). 
Erich Walter (1536-M). 


To these dedicated and knowledge- 
able people I say “Welcome Aboard" 
again to the incumbents; for the first 
time to the newcomers. We all know 
how difficult it is to persuade people to 
contribute their services to a volunteer 
organization, especially on a non-reim- 
bursement basis. 


Several things about these new 
people deserve mention. 


Our Senior Vice President, Ben 
Russell, came ashore from sea duty 
only a year or so ago, and knows 
today’s maritime situation. Mac 
McKinney is new but not new -- he 
served on the Board from 1981 to 
1984; and after retirement was a relief 
operator on MV Sea Venture, alter- 
nating with Ben Russell. Charles Spen- 
cer’s background in public service 
certainly qualifies him in finance and 
audit. Joe Gardner’s frequent travel 
gives him opportunities to interface 
with some of our offshore members. 
Birgitta Gustafsson has an impressive 
background, writes for the Beacon and 


adds another lady to the Board. 
Earl Korf’s fabulous background will 
enhance the Board’s expertise. Russ 
Latimer is a maritime historian. 


~The incumbents need no further 
introduction, except to say that I for 
one am gratified that they have agreed 
to continue to serve, and add the 
benefit of their prior experience as 
officers to the future activities of the 
Society. 


One more point. Our By-laws make 
it plain that the Board of Governors 
“decides on policies, programs and 
scope of Society activities in the broad 
sense”. -The President carries out 
policies of the Board of Governors. In 
this connection, it is significant that the 
Board now has three U.S. members, 
and four non-U.S. members, which is 
in keeping with the fact that SOWP is 
an international organization. It is my 
intent to seek greater participation of 
the Board in “managing” the Society. 


We again have a full crew -- let’s sail 
ont 


-73...Jack Kelleher, W4ZC 


ese ee € 


From the Secretary... 


It is both remarkable and gratifying 
to have seen the dues renewals come 
in over the past two months. The 
“12/95” in Line 1 of our mailing labels 
seems to have been the reminder we 
needed. Compared to the previous 
year the results have been pheno- 
menal, but there are about 250 mem- 
bers yet to be counted, so everyone, 
please check to see if you have been 
credited correctly or if you have yet to 
send in your 1996 dues of $15.00. It 
must now read “12/96” or later or you 
will not receive the June 1996 issue. 


I am grateful to Jack Kelleher for 
having set up and completed the 
long-awaited balloting for officers and 
Board of Governors. We now have a 
crew who will renew the spirit of 
camaraderie and purpose for our 
unique association. There is much 
work to be done, and the Board will 
tackle theirs by mail, on the ham 
bands, and via the Internet. While it 
would be a plus if everyone could meet 
in person somewhere, circumstances 
simply do not make this possible. Jack 
and I will set the pace soon by 
presenting board members with a set 
of _ suggested topics for discussion 
regarding the present and future of 
our Society. Anyone with an idea or 
two in these regards is urged to write 
via post or E-mail to either or both 
Jack and myself. 


Survival of SOWP 


No organization can long survive 
without new members coming in; if 
you have a friend whom you think 
would find our Society worthwhile in 
his or her life, do ask me for one or 
more application blanks to send to 
you, or direct to your proposed mem- 
ber from this office. Enclose a note to 
be attached, if you care to. 


I have a classic brass radio-telegraph 
Continued - Page 3 
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key on my desk, which is identical to 
the old Morse landline telegraph key 
except that the switch arm is absent. In 
the old destroyer Navy in which | 
served the switch was removed from 
the radioman’s key to prevent acciden- 
tal key-down condition, but for those 
whose duties included landline operat- 
ing when tied up to a dock, the 
closed-circuit switch was intact. This 
key is one of my most prized posses- 
sions; included in the top ten is my old 
“bug,” but it is packed away awaiting 
my tender reconditioning attention; 
time and salt air have taken a toll. 


Please pardon a brief lapse into 
nostalgia now and then, as I have but 
to sight that key briefly, close my eyes, 
and I’m back on board during a cruise 
to Alaska, or during a stormy night 
steaming with the Pacific Fleet on 
maneuvers. My shipmates are on 
watch at their stations or asleep below- 
deck; I’m guarding 500kc and the 
squadron frequency with split phones. 
From the Captain to the mess cook, I 
feel the weight of my responsibility to 
them to do this job well, to be certain 
that I interpret any incoming signals 
accurately. 


There it is, the signal we were 
expecting: “Fox Cast Dog.” Clear and 
unmistakable. I press the bridge comm 
button... report... the exec officer calls 
out to the wheelman, “Change course 
to 320 degrees; steady as she goes!” 
The helmsman replies, “Aye, Aye Sir. 
320 degrees. Steady as she goes!” Four 
destroyers change course as one. 
There are no running lights, the night 
is very, very dark. One mistaken word 
from me and four destroyers could 
plow into their escorted heavy cruiser... 


Just an old radioman’s brass Morse 
key. Nothing more. Except a memory 
of having done my job, of having 
known and experienced a slice of life 
that few of my fellow men have known 


even existed. I like the feeling of being 
able to write of these things to all who 
have shared and do now share a place 
in these serial numbers, from 0001 to 
well over 5,000. Because? Because I 
know that those who read these words 
know exactly what I am trying to say, 
whether or not I express it poorly or 
well. And as I read of your experiences 
in turn, I understand the spirit behind 
your words, and with but a tiny twitch 
in the fabric of time and tide I might 
well have been your shipmate. 


- 73 --WB (Walt). 
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Thanks to Jose A. Fernandez, 
4684-V, KP4HH, 
P.O. Box 3047, 
Bayamon, PR 
00960-3047 for 
the following: 
"With reference 
to Mr. Walter D. 
Rollick’s request 
for information pertaining to SS Berk- 
shire and SS Dorchester (Page 10 of 
the December 1995 World Wireless 
Beacon) attached are copies of pages 
77 and 494 of Capt. Arthur R. 
Moore’s book ’A Careless Word... A 
Needless Sinking’. " Here are excerpts: 


SS Dorchester 


SS Dorchester, 5649 gross tons, was 
owned by the Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Co., Baltimore, MD. 
She was lost about 150 miles west of 
Cape Farewell, Greenland, (59.22 
North/ 48.42 West). 


At 0355 GCT, Feb. 3, 1943, a torpedo 
from the German submarine U-223 
(Wachter) struck the ship on the 
starboard side in the vicinity of the 
engine room. There was very little 
noise, but considerable concussion. 
The hull of the ship was opened up in 
the engine room and flooding was very 
rapid. Two lifeboats, #4 and #7 were 
smashed beyond use. The vessel lost 


way immediately as the engines had 
been destroyed by the explosion. The 
ship sank about 0420 GCT, going 
down by the head with a considerable 
starboard list. 


The Master ordered abandon ship at 
0358. Some of the crew and pas- 
sengers. left the ship but many others 
remained aboard and went down with 
the ship. The USCG ESCANABA 
picked up 56 survivors from #6 life- 
boat. The USCG COMANCHE found 
#13 lifeboat and removed the survi- 
vors. These were the only two boats 
out of 14 lifeboats aboard the ship that 
were successfully launched. The USCG 
COMANCHE and _ USCG 
ESCANABA stayed in the vicinity of 
the sinking until 1230 GCT February 3, 
picking up survivors from the water 
and from rafts. The ESCANABA 
rescued 132 persons and the COM- 
ANCHE rescued 97. They were landed 
at Narsarssuak, Greenland at 0600 
GCT February 4. 


Some boats were swamped by 
overcrowding. Many passengers evi- 
dently did not realize the seriousness 
of the situation and did not try to leave 
the ship. Several life rafts were cut 
loose by the ship’s crew and left on 
deck to float clear if the ship sank. 


Several rafts were still aboard the 
ship when it went down. Four US 
Army Chaplains gave up their 
lifebelts to soldiers who had none, and 
went down with the ship. The survivors 
spoke of the calm attitude of these 
four men. Among 675 persons lost 
were the Master, Hans Jorgen Daniel- 
son and three Radio Officers, Walter 
E. Lindstrom, William J. McGill and 
Frank J. Patalive. (See page 20) 


The U-223 (Gerlach) was sunk 
north of Palermo, Sicily by HMS 
LAFOREY, HMS TUMULT, HMS 
HAMBLEDON (L-37) and HMS 
GLENCATHRA (L-24) on March 39, 
1944. 
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The 1995 SOWP INTERNATIONAL QSO ROUNDUP 


I - By Jack Kelleher, W4ZC 


We could not include all comments 
verbatim, so we hope you are satisfied 
with these summaries. Your comments 
are enjoyable and constructive - keep 
‘em coming. 73 de W4ZC. 


AD4XC - accidentally transposed last 
two numbers of his SOWP serial 
number --no harm done, Robert . 


W1ACL -- Back after several years -- 
SSB QRM on 40 meters. 


VE7EII, HB9EBH, DJOOS, OZ1CAR, 
-- poor condx, disappointingly few 
contacts. 


KASHCX -- Ray had GREAT pro- 
blems with equipment, and finally got 


on at a friend’s house 250 miles away! 
That’s dedication, Ray! 

KA4BIJ sez “73 points in ‘95, 66 in ‘94; 
I’m improving”. 

K2LL -- Rusty participated despite 
severe vision problems. Hang in there, 
Rusty! 

KAA4IFF Esther was THERE, as usual, 
renewing acquaintences (119 of ‘em!). 
It was first roundup for Juan, 


EATHAT (Malaga) who — suggests 
7030-7040 to minimize QRM. 


WI1ACL, W4ZC, W2LYH, K2IC, 
PA3GNO, suggested 7040-7050. 


K2IC is pleased at number of new 
participants, suggests scheduled times 
for higher bands (10, 15, 20 meters). 


W3FZV -- Contest? No, minimum of 
frenzy while contacting old friends. 


WI1HDC - great roundup except-on 10 
meters. 


W7FLF, N4PS - good turnout, fair 
band conditions, time to chat with 
people. 


WA3UNX - Nice meeting old friends, 


finding new ones. 


VE7BS - heard nil on 15, 10 mtrs, but 
160 “live” why not include it next year? 


KA7OCW notes superior condx on 80 
but nil on 15, 10. 


SMSAJH had only 1 contact due to 
tech problems, but still sent log. Good 
going, Stig! 

WI3U - condx terrible, but still great 
experience talking to pro’s, Suggests 
we add 160. 

VE7VB - great roundup, good crowd. 


AASWE said Texas. was black hole; 
but enjoyed roundup, especially on 80. 


W9ZEN - Johnny sez good show even 
with poor band condx : 


G3SGQ/ZS6 enjoyed challenge despite 
vy poor condx. 


HB9CHE - EU QRM, and contesters, 
but good condx 80, 40 & 20. Wonders 
how many EU participated (Erich, we 
had 10 logs from EU). 


HL9DC/W8KJP - Not much heard but 
“SP”, W8PQO. was consistent. (Del 
got home from Korea in January). 


AE2L ran into several old friends & 
had many enjoyable chats. 


K8LEN suggests one-day roundup in 
summer. 


WS8CCN - great turnout -- lots of DX 
on 20. 


ACSBG enjoyed his 1st roundup (he 
should, with 89 points.) 


K4KQ had a slight problem; house 
guests occupied the radio room! 


W6JU made 29 contacts with random 
wire 6 inches from top of mobile 
home! 


W4ZC recommends we change seg- 
ment on 40 to avoid ORM. 


II - By Mike Zbrozek K8XF/MM 


25 DEC 1995 OFFSHORE DAMPIER 
AUSTRALIA, VK6 (WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA) AWAITING THE 
DOCK, POSSIBLY ALONGSIDE 


HAPPY NEW YEAR JOHN, I HAD 
A CHANCE TO WORK THE SOWP 
CONTEST THIS YEAR MARITIME 
MOBILE, A FIRST FOR ME.... AT 
THE TIME (8 DEC 95) I WAS IN 
THE EASTERN MED BOUND FOR 
PORT SAID EGYPT ON THIS 
940FT LNG TANKER. THIS VES- 
SEL RUNS FROM DAMPIER, AUS- 
TRALIA (LOAD PORT) TO MAR- 
MARA EREGLISI, TURKEY (DIS- 
CHARGE PORT)...WE CARRY 
125,000 CUBIC METERS OF 
LIQUID NATURAL GAS AT -255 
DEGREES | F...THAT’S SOME 
CARGO AND A NICE 18 DAY 
TRIP FROM VK6 TO TURKEY. 
BEEN HERE SINCE THE END OF 
AUGUST AND I AM HAVING A 
BALL /MM WITH AN ICOM 738 
AND THE SHIP’S RX VERT. (Mike 
had 4 Roundup QSOs on 8 Dec., 1 on 
15m and 3 on 20m. He added that he 
has wkd Esther, KA4IFF in every 
Roundup.) 


DATE: 9 DEC 95...NOTE: (4 -20m) 
QSOS WERE ACCOMPLISHED 
WHILE THE THE VESSEL WAS 
OFF SHORE PORT SUEZ EGYPT 
AFTER TRANSITING THE SUEZ 
CANAL, SOUTHBOUND. 


ALL THE BEST FOR THE COM- 
ING NEW YEAR. GOOD LUCK 
AND GOOD DX. BEST REGARDS, 
(Sgd) MIKE ZBROZEK, 3581-M, 
K&8XF/MM, Radio Electronics Officer, 
SS LAKE CHARLES/KPTB 
(VK6BNE, My Australian cail sign.. 
Hello, Mate) 


RESULTS of the ANNUAL SOWP INTERNATIONAL QSO ROUNDUP DEC. 7-9, 1995 
T. K. Phelps, W8TP; J. Kelleher, W4ZC; J. Swafford, W4HU 


PTS 


158( 119+39) 
132( 105+27) 
130(106+24) 
125( 101424) 
117( 90+27) 

108( 84+24 ) 
105( 96+09) 
100( 82+18) 
098(80+18 ) 
095( 86+09 ) 
092( 83+09 ) 
090( 78+12) 
089(74+15) 
084( 69+15) 
077( 68+09 ) 
073( 61412) 
071( 68+03) 
071( 65+06) 
070( 61+09) 
068( 65403) 
068( 62+06) 
067( 61406) 
065( 56+09) 
059(53+06 ) 
058( 52+06 ) 
057(54+03) 
054( 45+09) 
053( 50+03) 
048( 45+03) 
047( 44403) 
046( 34+12) 


045( 39+06 ) 
042( 42+00) 
041( 41+00) 
040( 40+00) 
038( 38+00 ) 
035(35+00 ) 
035( 32+03) 


034( 34400) 


Committee: 


FIRST NAME 


ESTHER 
ARTHUR 
EARL W 
GEORGE 
JACK 

BEN 

4.0. "BUD" 
ROBERT D 
CHRIS 
ROBERT V 
JOHN 

Ck 

BILL 0 
SAM H 
DANIEL B 
ROBERT R 
TED 

JOHN H 
CR. "RED" 
CHUCK 
URSULA M 
JOSHUA J 
W.J. "JAKE" 
BORGE 
JACK 

OIVA 

EARL 0 
WILLIAM F 
EUGENE W 
ROBERT 
JUAN 
ANTONIO 
ALEXANDER $ 
MIKE 

JOHN 
OLIVE 
DUKE 

JOHN 
DONALD P 
PHILLIP 
ROGER A 


LAST NAME 


FROST 


SCHERMERHORN 


KORF 
LUCCHI 
LALLY 
RUSSELL 
HALL 
ELDER 
WINCEY 
MCGRAW 
VASICAK 
SPENCER 
CARROLL 
RECK 
BOURTNEY 
KELLY 
PHELPS 
SWAFFORD 
STEPHENS 
COLEMAN 
SADLER 
BREHM 
OTTEN 
HAAGENSEN 
KELLEHER 
SIMILA 
CRAWFIS 
WERNER 
KLEIN 
MYHRE 
ISLA 


NEWBOLD 
TURIK 
MCKINNEY 
ROECKNER 
MILES 
YURICEK 
NEWMAN 
BATTEY 
CARL 


CALL 


KA4IFF 
WEFEC 
K2IC 
W6NVN 
WLHDC 
N6SL 
K2LP 
KA2ZNE 
NIBKR 
W2LYH 
W9ZEN 
W8PQ0 
ACSBG 
N4PS 
K4HDV 
W6MXO 
W8TP 
W4HU 
KA4BIJ 
K6ZUR 
W4/GO1HM 
AE2L 
KA70CW 
VE7VB 
W4ZC 
N308 
W7KS 
W3F YK 
W46C 
AD4XC 
EA7HAT 


W6MMG 
VE3BJK 
WOAP 
VE7ERA 
WSHKE 
W3MAN 
W700 
W3F ZV 
W6SXX 


CITY 


LAKELAND 
MALVERN 
LINCROFT 
PHOENIX 
GARLAND 
MADISONVILLE 
EASTHAM 
LIVERPOOL 
MORRIS 
RIVERHEAD 
OGLESBY 
FENNVILLE 

N LITTLE ROCK 
JACKSONVILLE 
BRADENTON 
PACIFICA 
COLUMBUS 
ARLINGTON 
TAMPA 

SANTA ROSA 
PORT CHARLOTTE 
ROSE HILL 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA B.C. 
SILVER SPRING 
WINCHESTER 
CHINO VALLEY 
BETHLEHEM 
NAPLES 
CROSSVILLE 
29.080 MALAGA 


BELMONT 

ONT. 
DANNESBROG 
KASLO B.C. 
HOUSTON 
BRACKENRIDGE 
SEATTLE 
PATAGONIA 
GARDNERVILLE 


STATE 


MO 


CA 
CANADA 
NE 
CANADA 
IX 
PA 
WA 
AZ 
NV 


SERIAL # 


3375 
3868 
613 

1704 
3043 
1853 
Sits 
4587 
3725 
2356 
1140 
4058 
5161 
298 

1156 
2432 
881 

783 

2927 
2959 
4064 
3109 
4929 
664 

2981 
3322 
4938 
4528 
4516 
4749 
5150 


2407 
cond 
1001 
2891 
2242 
753 
58 
305 
3384 


Continued - Next Page 
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ANNUAL SOWP INTERNATIONAL QS0 ROUNDUP DEC 7 - 9, 1995 
T K PHELPS, W8TP; J KELLEHER, W420; J. SWAFFORD, W4HU 


is. FIRST RANE AEASTENANE tase (Chills Soe (jae CIN ST > eee 
024( 21+03) HENNING SCHON SM7FYK S 21617 MALMO SWEDEN 4924 
024( 21+03) RUSSELL F SCHMID K2LL NEPTUNE NJ 4488 
020( 20+00) JOHANNES J FLIPSE PA3GN0 4334 AR NETH 3942 
MIDDELBURG 
019( 19+00) DEL CLOUSER HL9DC APO AP 4922 
DON QUIGGLE WA3UNX ERIE PA 2476 
018( 18+00) ANNY SCHWAGER DF2SL 8925/7 GERMANY 3010 
ILLERTISSEN 
ep at HENRY L SCHULTZ JR W13U ERIE PA 4278 
uae HERB J GLEED JR W6FQ LOS ANGELES CA 2446 
ten RE HICKMAN AASWE COPPERAS COVE IX 4968 
016( 16+00) DOUGLAS FARNSWORTH N4MPD SATELLITE BEACH FL 4853 
015( 15+00) ULRICH * LAUB HB9EBH CH-4055 BASEL SWITZ 3839 
014( 14400) DENNIS SWETMAN VE7EI] KAMLOOPS BC 4542 
ea wis’ WILLIAM ECKELS W8ZNH BIG RAPIDS MI 3675 
013(13+00) DON GAGNE W2LID BRIELLE NJ 4727 
012(12+00) ERICH WALTER HB9CHE 3604 THUN SWITZ 1536 
Crane GARETH LINDER WLACL BRAINTREE MA 4031 
114114 +00) HARALD IHRINGER HBSBYO 8500 FRAUENFELD SWITZ 3630 
009( 09+00 ) Ra CLIFF HARTLES 0J00S 32105 BAD LIPPE 3871 
SALZUFLEN GERMANY 
008( 08+00) MIKE ZBROZEK K8XF/MM NEW PORT RICHEY FL 3581 
a RONALD C HILL 1$6/63560 BENONI 1500 $0. 3950 
AFRICA 
007(07+00) FRANK HOGAN WSISX AUBURN CA 2052 
oF OM PAT 0’ BRIEN K8LEN PEKIA IN 1305 
006( 06+00) JENS H NOHNS OZ1CAR DK-7441 BORDING DEN 4084 
005( 05+00) MALCOLM REDDING VELIZ ST JOHN N.B. 4464 
002(02+00) RALPH BENSON WLCBT DORCHESTER MA 2107 
091(01+00) STIG L ZACKRISSON SMSATH $7125 71 ALVSIO SWEDEN 4157 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS LAW is ENACTED 


By The Editor 


If you have been following the news, 
you know that the "lelecommunica- 
tions Competition and Reform Act of 
1995" has been passed by the U.S. 
Congress and signed by President 
Clinton with great fanfare. 


By far, the main thrust of this 
revision of the Communications Act of 
1934 will affect wireline telephony, 
radio and television broadcasting, cable 
television, the burgeoning computer 
industry, and a multitude of wireless 
services. Observers have already noted 
that competition will increase quickly 
on a massive scale and probably will be 
chaotic. 


Last, but not least, will be the effect 
of the Act on maritime communica- 
tions. 


In preparation for the full implemen- 
tation of the Globai Maritime Distress 
and Safety System (GMDSS) on 
February 2, 1999, the new law contains 
an amendment to the 1934 Act which 
exempts U.S. flag vessels from 
having a radiotelegraph station 
operated by one or more radio 
officers. 


BUT 


The exemption does not take 
effect until the U.S. Coast Guard 
determines that each vessel has 
GMDSS equipment installed, 
maintained and operating in good 
working condition. 


In reporting the bill out of a 
Senate-House conference committee, 
the conferees expressed concern about 
the proper implementation of GMDSS 
and therefore specified that the exemp- 
tion shall only take effect after Coast 
Guard inspection and certification. 


The U.S. Coast Guard will have its 
hands full! If recent reports are any 
indication, compliance by ship owners 
and manufacturers and installers of 
GMDSS equipment is falling far short 
of reliability. Training of ship person- 
nel leaves too much to be quickly 
reformed. 


Warning voices are being raised, 
calling upon "responsible authorities” 
to take corrective measures in design 
of equipment and training before it’s 
too late. Here is an example from the 
recently released U.S. COAST 
GUARD AMVER BULLETIN , 


“Dear (Aaver Bulletin) Editor: 


"I am writing to present comments, 
observations and constructive criticism 
regarding the GMDSS. First, | would 
like to state that I am not making these 
statements to resist the implemen- 
tation of GMDSS. It is clear that this 
system (or one like it) is here to stay. 
However, there are significant pro- 
blems and areas of concern that 
require review and consideration. 


"I am the REO on the military 
contracted, civilian manned PrePosi- 
tioned Force vessel M/V Cape Horn/ 
KMJS at Diego Garcia in the Indian 
Ocean. The items of individual 
GMDSS equipment on our vessel are 
state of the art; however, there are 
problems. Among them: 


"a. The software for both the HF 
SITOR and Inmarsat - C communica- 
tions contain bugs. To date none of 
these bugs is major, just bothersome. 
This raises the question - are the 
sections of the software dealing with 
SOS transmission bug free? Since we 
can not effectively test this without 
sending an actual distress message that 
question cannot be answered. 


"b. The HF SITOR and Inmarsat - C 
terminals are software-controlled from 
laptop computers. The screens on 
these computers are very difficult to 
see, especially at night. 


"c. When the laptop computers are 
opened the screen obscures, from the 
sitting position, some of the status 
lights and controls. 


“d. I’m sure you are already aware of 
the excessive false alarms on the units. 
I have experienced as many as 57 false 
alarms in a week. The unit is now 
turned off and likely to stay that way. 


"e. Large areas of the globe, especially 
in the southern hemisphere and 
around third world countries, do not 
yet provide NAVTEX data and infor- 
mation. 


"f. The Mates are highly resistive to 
learning this system and being respon- 
sible for the monitoring of its status. 
They view, and rightly so, that with the 
trend for single person bridges and the 
increasing sophistication of bridge 
equipment, the additional requirements 
placed on them by GMDSS will be 
distractive and dangerous. 


"g. On many vessels | have been on the 
NAVTEX receiver/printer is simply 
turned off. This is mainly due to the 
excessive amount of printouts received 
where NAVTEX coverage is provided 
and overlaps other NAVTEX areas. 
The mates simply do not have time to 
sift through all the data. 


"h. At a cost of around $60,000 to 
$85,000 U.S. for one of these GMDSS 
systems, many vessels from third world 
countries will simply not spend what 
amounts to an entire year’s wages for 
the entire crew for one of these 
systems. 


Continued - Page 8 
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New Communications Law - 
From Page 7 


"i. I believe it is highly naive to 
place in ship owners hands the 
responsibility for ensuring the 
correct functioning of the 
GMDSS equipment prior to each 
sailing. 


The Captains of all American vessels I 
have sailed on have all been men of 
high character; however, the pressure 
on these individuals to adhere to strict 
sailing schedules is tremendous. The 
incentives and temptation are there to 
fudge the required equipment checks. 
It is creditable to believe a shipping 
company will not hold up a scheduled 
sailing because some component of the 
GMDSS is not working at thousands 
and thousands of dollars of cost. If this 
issue is not addressed, I predict equip- 
ment malfunction. will only be “dis- 
covered” while at sea, and then only 
when the destination is a port where 
an immediate fix can be accomplished. 
No one will discover a problem at the 
port. This issue must be addressed with 
more than the hope that they will do it, 
‘Because it is the law.’ 


"I have been an electronics technician 
since 1976 and only recently became a 
Radio Officer. It is my belief that with 
the trend for smaller and smaller crews 
(16 persons), the importance of having 
highly trained and motivated personnel 
increases sharply..." 


(With the current scramble among 
U.S. shippers to reflag vessels and 
reduce crew sizes, it is difficult to see 
how U.S. Coast Guard inspections for 
GMDSS adequacy can make a signifi- 
cant difference - except in the short 
run. 


If history is any guide, only inter- 
national political action - at the Inter- 
national Maritime Organization (IMO) 
- can have any lasting effect. But in 
the current American political and 


COS G eT 


budget climate, U.S. leadership seems 
most unlikely. -SOWP Editor) 


(Returning to the AMVER article): 


"With the increasing requirement and 
reliance on shipboard electronics, the 
talents of a shipboard electronics tech- 
nician become even more evident. 
Also, it should not be assumed that 
the statements of equipment reliability 
will prevent equipment failures at criti- 
cal times. 


“Previous to this job I worked for the 
Defense Communications Agency on 
ultra-reliable/100% redundant equip- 
ment. It still did not prevent equipment 
failures and/or communications out- 
ages. Remember, even if something is 
99.9% reliable, it still will not be 
working almost nine hours per year. A 
lot can happen in nine hours while 
underway. 


“There are many pieces of electronic 
équipment on the bridge and in the 
engine room and this trend will con- 
tinue. When the last of the radio watch 
is over, the need for an on-board 
technician will continue. " (See Col. 3). 


Vernon B. Bush 
Lynn Haven, Florida USA 
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Another article appearing in 
AMVER Bulletin issue 3-1 covers the 
implementation of GMDSS in the 
United States. Its author is Mike 
Malloy of Corpus Christi, TX who still 
sails as a ship’s Radio Officer. When 
ashore, he provides GMDSS license 
preparation training. Here are 
excerpts from his article: 


“_.some maritime companies require 
their deck officers to... (take responsi- 
bility for electronic maintenance, 
covered by Element 9 of the new 
GMDSS license) ... Expecting the deck 
officer to perform repairs while under 
way is pushing things a bit too far. 
Most of them do not have a back- 
ground in electronics and if asked, will 
state emphatically they do not want to 
be responsible for the repair of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of equipment... 


(There are) ”...stiff requirements 
placed upon the U.S. deck officer. The 
Maritime academies are just now deve- 
loping a curriculum that will revolve 
around the new GMDSS program. It 
places a tremendous burden on the 
students who are already overloaded 
with classes in a four year program. 
Those willing to toil the additional 
hours in pursuing the FCC GMDSS 
License (GMDSS/O) will increase 
their employability. A person with no 
experience who had a four year degree 
in Marine Management, a commission 
as a Third Mate, with the GMDSS 
Operators License presents a strong 
package to companies who at present 
can be highly selective in hiring due to 
the dwindling job market... 


”..Most companies are confused or 
hesitant to begin any movement 
toward the GMDSS. GMDSS requires 
ships to be fitted with new (automated) 
equipment and the removal of all the 
radio telegraph systems. GMDSS also 
(ends) guarding 500 Khz. Needless to 
say, the maritime unions are fighting to 
prevent loss of jobs. However, the end 
is in sight..." 


It is always a pleasure to receive 
word from our DX members, knowing 
that they often feel on the fringe of 
Society activities, and I do wish more 
of them would take a moment to drop 
a line. In response to my general plea 
for personal stories (plus some gentle 
nagging by YL member Anny/DF2SL) 
Hanswerner Grums (SOWP #5080-M) 
of Leer, Germany, dashed off a newsy 
letter, as well as pleasantly surprising 
me with a phonecall, so in this month’s 
column I’m delighted to feature this 
fairly recent addition to our roster. 


Hanswerner writes that in 
1930 at the ‘Boy Scout’ age of 
ten he was first introduced to 
the world of Morse Code by 
his father who had served as a 
telegraphist during WW1. 
Taught the first steps, using a_ 
one tube code oscillator, he 
was later instructed by an old 
radio amateur who guided 
him in the building of his first 
detector radio. 


By his late teens Hanswer- 
ner had decided to make 
electronics his profession and 
to that end served his appren- 
ticeship in Berlin with the well 
known company Siemens & 
Halske, preparatory to start- 
ing engineering studies. But 
WW2 had broken out and in 
November of ‘40 the army 
caught up to him. He served 
as a teleeraphist and tele- 
phonist with the infantry, 
mostly close to the front line 
in Russia. 


Repatriated back to Germany in 
1948, it took him a good year to relax 


He Sailed from the Baltic and Saw the World . . . 


and recover from the hardships of 
imprisonment in Russia. At that time, 
as there was no possibility to take up 
his studies and any thoughts of becom- 
ing an engineer had to be set aside, 
Hanswerner began work as an electri- 
cian. Several years later he learned of 
opportunities to sail as a wireless 
operator, earned his 2nd class radio 
certificate in Bremen and served for 
one year with the Hansa Line on cargo 
ships sailing between Genoa and Basra 


(Iraq). 


Back in Germany in ‘53 Hanswer- 
ner next signed aboard a passenger 


T.M.S. IRVINGBROOK - HEAVILY DAMAGED 


IN DRYDOCK - HALIFAX, N.S. 


after 16 months of sea-time operating 
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he returned to the nautical college in 
Bremen to earn his 1st class ticket. 
There then followed many ships under 
a variety of flags; cargo ships, pas- 
senger liners and tankships. 


One of his more interesting positions 


was serving aboard 7AZS' /rvingbrook, 


a huge Canadian tanker of more than 
12,000 tons, sailing under the Pana- 
manian flag. Accomodations for her 
crew of 45 were said to be comparable 
to any of the most luxurious liners 
afloat at that time. 


One voyage aboard Irving- 
brook was not without in- 
cident when the vessel groun- 
ded on Lichfield shoal near 
the mouth of Halifax harbour. 
The tanker was aground from 
bow to midships and was 
quickly refloated after two 
hours. But only high tide at 
the time saved the vessel from 
possibly being wrecked on the 
treacherous rocks. 


Hanswerner’s final six years 
sea time (of this period) were 
spent aboard vessels of the 
Hamburg-America Line. The 
last one, MS Weussenburg 
sailed between Hamburg and 
Chicago; each trip being of 
only three months duration. 
"One of the best a sailor could 
dream of," writes Hanswerner. 


It was during his time of 
service aboard Werssenburg 
that the vessel was responsible 
for rescuing all but two of the 
crew of the American 
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S. S. Cedarville when it was involved in 
a collision in the icy and fog-shrouded 
waters of Mackinac Straits. Quoting 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
May 11, 1965..."From the moment he 
received the ‘Mayday’ message the 
captain of the Weissenburg moved 
with skill and efficiency, even to im- 
mediate manning of his ship’s lifeboats 
for the split-second launching needed 
when the disaster scene was reached." 
In recognition of the rescue The Lake 
Carriers’ Association awarded Captain 
May and his crew a Citation For 
Seamanship and a ceremony to 
honour the men was held at the 
Officers’ Club of the United States 
Coast Guard in Cleveland. 


Between returning to the nautical 
college in ‘56, and shipping out again 
after getting his ist class licence, 
Hanswerner married his love, Frieda, 
and from then on it was she who 
would determine the length of time he 
should be absent from home. That was 
the reason‘he stayed on board ships in 
regular service and the Great Lakes 
run had many things going for it - 
same ports, same friends, nice scenery, 
good climate and so forth. It was hard 
for Hanswerner to leave all that but 
eventually his XYL ‘ordered’ that he 
should stay home and arranged for 
him to apply for a position as radio 
instructor and Morse code teacher at 
the nautical college in Leer where the 
couple had built their home three 
years earlier. 


So in the spring of 1965 Hanswerner 
began yet another chapter in his radio 
career, from which he retired in 1984 
after years he recalls as the best of 
times. But perhaps not quite retired - 
for during the next several years, radio 
operator students from Port Sudan 
Radio came to improve their know- 
ledge of operating, repairing, telex 
installation and so forth and Hanswer- 


ner took it upon himself to help the 
young people in their professional 
work. Every part of his instructions 
had to be taught in English, their only 
mutual language. For a short while he 
tried to teach them in Arabic but after 
a fortnight study of that language at 
evening school he ‘threw in the towel’. 
Only retaining and using some electri- 
cal words and phrases for the many 
formulas. It was amusing but enjoyable 
to work with these young people, he 
recalls, and even today Hanswerner 
often receives a phone call from one 
or another of the students who pre- 
sently serve aboard Sudanese or Egyp- 
tian ships, being that there is no longer 
much work available at coastal station 
STP. 


Hanswerner finally retired (again) in 
1994 having served until that time as 
radio operator for new ships built at 
Papenburg, Germany. As demanded; 
now for service aboard all such vessels 
he was required to take a course in 
satellite communications in order to 
obtain the GMDSS certificate. 


Like most retired sea-going Sparks, 
Hanswerner looks back upon his years 
afloat with a certain amount of nostal- 
gia. Remembering and picturing the 
many stations he operated, the people 
he met and with whom he sailed, the 
interesting and unusual ports of the 
world visited. But he recalls too those 
other special, perhaps more personal 
memories. The always changing col- 
ours and moods of sky and sea, the 
starry heavens, the smell of the tropics, 
the winds...the storms. He writes, “I 
remember very often those years, 
sometimes dreaming. I miss my life at 
sea and will never forget it." 


Today Hanswerner and Frieda con- 
tinue to live at Leer where he operates 
as DF9BF and is a regular check-in to 
the Edelweiss Net. In the port of Leer 
the former fishing research vessel 
Walther Hervighas been laid up quay- 


yside and Hanswerner has changed the 
ship’s radio station DBFP to DLOLE, 
call sign of the Leer nautical college 
club station. Time permitting, he hopes 
to operate from this trim looking 
vessel as well. Not quite like being at 
sea but almost the next best thing. 
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Book Note : 


MAHLON LOOMIS 
INVENTOR OF RADIO 


By Thomas Appleby 


Second Printing 


Available From 
SVANHOLM RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 
P.O. Box 81 
Washington, DC 20044 
Please send $25 Donation 
With $5 for S & H. 


More than 30 years before 
Gugielmo Marconi utilized wireless 
telegraphy, Mahlon Loomis (1826 
1886), American wireless pioneer, in 
1868 was sending signals between two 
mountain peaks 18 miles apart in 
Loudon county, VA., using aerials 
carried aloft by kites. Loomis patented 
this method in July, 1872, but was 
never able to raise enough capital to 
promote his discovery commercially. A 
number of Loomis’ drawings, scientific 
notes and letters, as well as patents, 
photographs and several pieces of his 
electrical apparatus are housed at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 


The late Thomas Appleby became an 
advocate for Loomis, culminating in 
publication of this book in 1967. Mr. 
Svanholm, SOWP 5088-M, N3RF, 
continues this advocacy. 


CW - ALIVE and WELL ... 


es 


By Victor V. Seeberger 
3816-V, W7VSE 


(This story illustrates that CW will 
not perish any time soon. While as a 
commercial communications mode it 
may be declining, the world’s radio 
amateurs are in another mode!) 
- Editor 


I'd like to report for those who are 
skeptical: CW is alive and well. During 
the two week period of August 4 
through August 18, 1995 I was privile- 
ged to be a part of the USA team to 
compete in “Friendship Radio Games 
95” (FRG-95) in Khabarovsk, Russia. 
(Pronounced: Ha-bar’-o-visk). 


Portland, Oregon and Khabarovsk, 
Russia are sister cities. Beginning in 
1989, the USA competed with the 
Russians in Khabarovsk. Two years 
later, 1991, the Russians came to 
Seaside, Oregon for another competi- 
tion. In 1993 the games were held in 
Victoria, B.C., Canada and three coun- 
tries competed. Japan came for the 
1995 Games making it a 4-nation 
competition in Khabarovsk, Russia this 
year. 


The Russians were wonderful hosts. 
We spent the first week in the Hotel 
Intourist, with all expenses paid. Then, 
the next week was spent with a host 
family. Again, all room and board 
expenses were paid by the Russians. 
They had many side trips and enter- 
tainment events for us in our spare 
time, and that is another story, but on 
to the GAMES! 


FRG-95 had five categories of 
competition: 1 - CW receiving, 2 - CW 
transmitting, 3 - CW DX pile up, 4 - 
CW (or phone)HF Contest, and 5 - 
The Fox Hunt. 


at FRG - 95 


The CW receiving contest consisted 
of FIVE LETTER CODE GROUPS 
sent by computer at speeds from about 
16 WPM to 40 WPM, or so. There 
were no numbers or punctuation 
marks in the text, just letters. The 
tapes were well prepared and the audio 
was excellent in headphones. A 32- 
position code room, with individual 
headphones for each contestant was 
provided. They even furnished me a 
typewriter and put me in another room 
so the typewriter noise would not 
bother the ones copying by hand. I 
had not copied code groups since 
WW-2 - fifty years ago and my top 
speed showed that I needed practice 
with code groups, but our team won 
the silver medal in this category. 


The CW transmitting contest was at 
a different location. We were in a small 
theater-type building complete with 
raised stage and seats for an audience 
of about 70 people. There was a table 
and chairs on the stage with an 
oscillator that was loud enough for all 
to hear. The text was in English, plain 
language, with no numbers or punc- 
tuation. We took the stage and trans- 
mitted one at a time, of course. I was 
second in line to transmit and then | 
was the USA Judge for all the other 
contestants. We had a judge from each 
of the four countries: Canada, 
USA, Russia and Japan. Here again I 
did not do an outstanding job, but with 
the help of my team-mates we brought 
home the silver medal. 


The CW DX pileup contest was back 
at the same place as the CW receiving 
event had been held. Again we used 
the 32-position code tables and all 
contestants competed at the same 
time. The pileup contest came from a 
computer-generated tape. You are the 
rare DX station and the whole world is 


trying to work you. They all send at 
the same time and you hear slow, 
medium and fast sending, low, medium 
and high pitched notes, and weak, 
normal and loud signals. Approxi- 
mately 70 calls pass by during the 5 
minutes or so that the tape is running 
and you try to write down as many call 
signs as you can. It is a very frustrating 
contest and very close to an actual DX 
pileup. Again, with the help of my 
team-mates, we captured and brought 
home the silver medal. 


The HF contest was on another hot 
August day and it was a long day. We 
started at 10 AM and finished at 8:30 
PM. There were six teams participat- 
ing. The USA and Canada each had 
two teams, and Russia and Japan each 
had one team. There were six stations 
to be operated and some had more 
powerful transmitters and/or antennas 
than others. So, to keep things even, 
each team spent one hour at each of 
the six locations and spent the hours 
in between traveling from one station 
to the next. (As I said, it was a LONG 
day.) The HF contest was to see how 
many stations you could contact, 
exchange signal reports and call signs, 
and log in the time you had on the air. 
We were assigned special call signs that 
had never been used before. UEOCA, 
through UEOCF were the 6 team 
assignments. 


We could only use the 15 and 20 
meter bands, and the band conditions 
were lousy. Of course, all the teams 
were operating at the same time so 
there was not an unfair advantage to 
any team. We contacted mostly 
Japanese and Russian stations as that 
was about all we could hear. Our team 
ran 134 contacts in the last hour of the 
contest but it was not enough to win a 
medal in this category. 

The “Fox Hunt" was held about 20 
miles out in the country. We were 
transported by bus to a tourist resort 
Continued Page 12 
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hotel. The bus was air-conditioned -- I 
didn’t want to get off when we got to 
the resort. The actual transmitter 
hunt was in a park nearby the resort. 
They said it was a park but it looked 
like a jungle to me. You could only see 
about 50 feet in front of you. The 
Russians hid six AM (not FM) trans- 
mitters in that jungle, or park. The 
transmitters would come on alternately 
for one minute periods. They were 
identified by the calls: MO-e, MO-i, 
MO-s, MO-h and MO-5. The sixth 
transmitter was simply MO and it was 
at the home starting place so you 
could find your way home if you got 
lost in the jungle (park). The identi- 
fiers for the hidden transmitters were 
in CW, of course. The Russians furn- 
ished Direction Finders for anyone 
who didn’t have one. They were a 
three element yagi antenna, hand held, 
with pistol grip, complete with a meter 
on the back fior viewing the peaks and 
nulls of the transmitters as you moved 
the antenna about. They also furn- 
ished everyone a map of the area and 
a compass. It was an individual contest 
with every member of every team 
operating on his own. Each left the 
starting line at two minute intervals. 
The individual scores were added and 
averaged for a team score. The object 
of the Fox Hunt was to find as many 
of the hidden transmitters as possible 
in two hours and get back to the 
start/finish line or be disqualified. The 
Russians definitely had the advantage 
here as they were familiar with the 
park ( jungle ) while everyone else was 
trying to keep from getting lost Our 
team did not win a medal in this event. 


That evening we had a fine dinner 
and party at the resort hotel where we 
were staying. After we finished dinner, 
I was asked to tell a couple of stories. 
As there was plenty of vodka and 
champagne on the dinner table, I had 


no problem with getting up and telling 
stories. My two stories were translated 
into Russian as I told them, and the 
Russian version must have been fun- 
nier than mine. Everyone was laughing 
and applauding loudly and the inter- 
preter got to laughing so much she 
could hardly carry on. Then a guitar 
appeared and several of us played and 
sang songs fior the group. Even Boris, 
one of the Russian amateurs, played 
and sang a Russian song. It was a fun 
night and one to be remembered. 
Next morning they transported us back 
to town. 


The awards and farewell dinner 
occurred the night before we left to 
come home. It was another fine 
dinner complete with vodka and cham- 


pagne. It was held at a good Japanese 
cafe. There were about 70 of us there, 
and we had the whole place to our- 
selves. The award speeches were too 
long and had to be translated twice, 
from English to Russian and to 
Japanese. This made the long speeches 


three times longer. We all lived 
through that, however, and it was a 
very rewarding and humbling 
experience to have 3 silver medals 
hung around my neck. Seeing the 
others get their medals was great too. 
The Russian TV cameras covered all 
the events, including the awards cere- 
monies. After the awards we had 
dinner, and after that they had some 


“special” awards. I received a box of 
fine Russian chocolates and a little 
vase and was awarded the title “Mr. 
Entertainment”, or “Mr. Congenia- 
lity’, I’m not sure which, but here 
again I felt rewarded and humbled. 
This was a total surprise! 


Next day we had to say goodbye to 
some special friends in Russia. They all 
came to the airport to see us off. This 
was a touching experience, also, and a 
few tears were shed here and there. 
With a lump in my throat, I boarded 
athe IL-62 AEROFLOT jet for the 
18-hour journey home. 


The noxt games are scheduled for 
Japan in 1997, FRG-97 The Japanese 
will have to work very hard to outdo 
the Russians in Khabarovsk at FRG- 
95. 


CW FOREVER! 


ISSN 0953-6426 


A Friendly Exchange 


Late last year we received a surprise 
Internet message from the United 
Kingdom. It came from Tony Smith, 
G4FAI, Consultant Editor of Morsum 
Magnitica, a Magazine of about 
Readers Digest size. We had seen a 
few issues before, but somehow never 
inquired about subscribing. But now it 
will come regularly to our door in an 
exchange of publications. MM was 
first published quarterly in Holland in 
1983 by the late Rinus Hellemons, 
PAOBFN. Now published six times a 
year in Britain, it aims to provide 
international coverage of all aspects of 
Morse telegraphy, past, present and 
future. We'll be sharing some of its 
treasures with you. Stay tuned! 


"VNDN de PK1IJC" 


By A. Prose Walker, 
5135-V W4BW 
Dear Editor, 


I’m sure we have worked on the air, 
but my logs of two years past don’t 
reveal it. I’m a Buckeye by birth (Birds 
Run in Guernsey County, Ohio) and 
went to school at Denison Univ. and 
Ohio State in the late 20’s and early 
30’s. 


I’m writing this as a narrative letter 
to you... could use more words and 
elucidate details, but the essential in- 
formation is here. I’m writing all this 
from memory after more than 50 
years. On retiring, but before I left the 
Washington, DC area, I went to the 
main building of the National Archives 
concerning FCC RID Records Group 
173, to refresh my memoryand verify 
some of the recollections I have. But, 
alas! Nothing was saved upon the 
abolition of the Radio Intelligence 
Division, either about the story which 
follows or the many lost aircraft cases 
(272) we worked on. 


Shortly after December 7, 1941, the 
War Department requested the FCC’s 
Radio Intelligence Division (RID) to 
assume responsibility for radio security 
of the Territory of Hawaii. George E. 
Sterling W3DF/W1AE, who headed 
the RID and Charles A. Ellert W3LO, 
his chief technical aide, collected a 
group of about 50 people specially 
trained and qualified for radio moni- 
toring and direction-finding, to aug- 
ment a small staff already in the 
Territory. Monitoring stations equip- 
ped with short- and long-range equip- 
ment using loop and Adcock antennas, 
were installed on the islands of Oahu, 
Kauai, Maui, Molokai, Lanai and the 
“big island” of Hawaii. 


Prominent among the receiving 


equipment of that era were Hallicraf- 
ters, RCA, Hammarlund, and some 
periodic receivers developed especially 
for wide-range frequency detection of 
transmissions. No espionage via radio 
was ever detected, however. Direction 
and coordination of all the monitoring 
and DF work was by personnel of the 
Radio Security Center (RSC) in 
Honolulu with offices adjacent to mili- 
tary intelligence (G2) and FBI on the 
same floor of the old Dillingham 
building. I was supervisor of the RSC. 


When the Japanese invaded the 
Phillippines, a group of U.S. and 
Philippine military people “took to the 
hills”in hopes of providing useful infor- 
mation to the Allies until the famous 
“T Shall Return” landing of General 
MacArthur took place. 


During routine monitoring in Hawaii, 
a station was heard using the pre- 
WWII amateur call of PK1JC (then 
assigned to the Dutch West Indies). 
PK1JC was repeatedly calling VNDN, 
the call of MacArthur’s headquarters 
in Darwin, Australia. After several 
nights of unsuccessful calling, contact 
was established with great caution and 
hesitation by VNDN. The PKIJC 
operators disclosed their identities. But 
before any real exchange of informa- 
tion took place, WNDN demanded 
proof-positive authenticity of the 
PK1JC brass-pounders. 


During the next contact (all of this 
was in plain language), PK1JC indica- 
ted they would confirm their bona- 
fides in an encoded message with triple 
transposition using the Army Signal 
Corps M-94 cipher device. The key to 
decoding the message would be the 
first name of the wife of a soldier with 
serial number such-and-such. PK1JC 
requested that if VNDN accepted their 
identity it be indicated the following 


night during the 11PM newscast of 
William G. Winter over HF broadcast 
station KGE]I in San Francisco. 


At the Radio Security Center and 
other monitoring stations, we listened 
with excitement to the transmission of 
the encoded message and copied it 
verbatim. Several of our personnel 
with high proficiency in such cipher 
work beganto try to “crack” the mes- 
sage using various familiar female 
names. After several unsuccessful 
attempts, the name ELIZABETH was 
tried as the key word. 


Eureka! - That was the one! With 
many whoops and hurrahs, out came 
the message in plain language identify- 
ing the personnel of PKIJC. The 
message was immediately taken to Col. 
George Bicknell of G-2. 


The following night at the appointed 
time, all receivers were tuned to KGEI 
on one of several frequencies used for 
short-wave broadcasting. During Wil- 
liam G. Winter’s broadcast there was a 
brief pause and he said, “This will 
confirm receipt of the message from 
PKLJC.” Almost immediately, contact 
was re-established between the two 
stations, followed by transmission of 
encoded traffic. 


Over the next several months, 
schedules were often missed with later 
explanation that the guerilla camp had 
been raided by Japanese and their 
equipment stolen. They reported they 
“returned the favor” and stole it back 
again! Such episodes occurred several 
times during communication between 
the two stations which continued until 
shortly before MacArthur waded ash- 
ore at Leyte. — 

In comparison to many lurid phases 
of the war, these contacts now seem 


mundane. In fact, no information was 
received subsequently about them. But 


Continued - Page 14 


"VNDN de PK1JC” from P. 13 


at the time, the PK1JC - VNDN traffic 
was quite a “spine-tingler” to the 
young people, many hams, who were 
involved. No credit was ever given to 
any of our personnel for this operation 
and Washington took all of the kudos 
for whatever they were worth. 


If I were to ascribe a title to this 
story it would be “WNDN de PKiJC”. 
The lost aircraft DF work we did is 
another interesting story, but has no 
place with this one. The suffix letters 
of the call PK1JC are the initials of a 
well-known patriot of the Philippines at 
that time. His first name was Jesus, but 
the last name escapes my memory. 


P.S. Calls I remember of people who 
may have taken part in my story are 
W9ATP/W4KW, W9JA, K6YN and 
W2DU. 


Cheers - 73 Prose, W4BW 


xe eR 


Biographical Note 


Born in Bird’s Run, Ohio, W4BW 
graduated from Denison University, 
Ohio in 1932. He earned his B.A. 
degree in Physics and Education with 
honors in Math and English. Graduate 
work in Physics followed shortly at 
Ohio State University, and then a 
period of teaching for seven years as a 
Professor of Science and Math. 


Prose was first licensed in 1924 with 
the call 8AIE, starting with the usual 
Ford spark coil and going to high 
power later with a single 201A. Despite 
extensive traveling in pursuit of his 
many professional assignments, he 
always managed to get on the air 
somewhere, and held calls in every 
district but the 9th, which might be 
something of a record in itself. In 
addition, he has operated in Britain/ 
G6ZO; France/F8EO; Norway/ 
LASHE; Geneva/4U1ITU; Spain/ 


EAOITU; India/VU2ITU. 


In 1940 he forsook the campus and 
teaching in order to enter the profes- 
sional field of electronics and administ- 
ration with the FCC. WW-II was in 
progress and he was transferred to 
Hawaii in the area of radio intelligence 
and direction finding. In 1946 he 
moved to the Broadcast Bureau, and 
remained with the FCC for about 11 
years in all. 


In 1951 Walker left the FCC to 
assume the post of Manager of 
Engineering for the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, where he 
remained for the next eight years. 
While with NAB he served as Editor- 
in-Chief of the first NAB Engineering 
Handbook, which became the standard 
reference book for the broadcast in- 


dustry. 


In 1961 Prose became affiliated with 
Collins Radio as Assistant Director of 
Development for amateur and broad- 
cast equipment. Moving up to the post 
of Assistant to the Vice-President in 
the Cedar Rapids Division, he became 
Director of the Broadcast Communi- 
cations Department and returned to 
Washington as Manager of General 
Communications. In 1964 he was elec- 
ted a Fellow in the IEEE for “contri- 
butions to International Standards in 
the utilization of the Radio Spectrum”. 


He left Collins Radio in 1968 and 
became a consultant to the Washing- 
ton engineering firm of Kear and 
Kennedy. In 1970 he headed his own 
consulting company, and in 1971 was 
appointed Chief of FCC’s Amateur 
and Citizens Radio Division. He 
retired from that position in 1975, and 
shortly thereafter moved to Tallahas- 
see, FL, where he engineered, built 
and operated an outstanding amateur 
station, making the call W4BW even 
more widely known than before. 


HISTORIC REMINDER 


Last month we received the following 
letter from an overseas member: 


PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL MACARIO 
PERALTA JR. 
American Legion Post 0100 
13 Arguelles Street, Jaro, Iloilo 
City 5000 Philippines 


30 January 1996 
The Editor World Wireless Beacon 
Dear Sir, 


On March 18, 1996, we will celebrate 
the Sist anniversary of the Liberation 
of Panay Island, Philippines - a con- 
tinuing event by the Sixth Military 
District WW1I Veterans Association, 
Inc., which we celebrate every year on 
March 18. 


One of the activities of the occasion 
is the photo exhibit which we will 
present to the public, that would cover 
the events from Pearl Harbor until the 
surrender of Japan. Half this coverage 
will be on the War in Panay and we 
will show in text the KFS de WPM 
story, (from Sparks Journal Vol.3, 
No.1) and featuring the late Eben 
K.Cady, who was then the (World War 
II KFS) Chief Operator when our 
weak signals were received by him. 


“Those brave men hiding in the 
jungles of Panay in peril of their lives 
with every move they made and with 
every signal they sent had come up 
with the magic word...” (See Sparks 
Journal excerpt, next page - Editor) 


" We would then like to quote some 
original materials from your March 
1990 issue (of the World Wireless 
Beacom which we will display in bold 
texts, and so we would like to have 
your permission to us to do so. 


"I am an SOWP Life Member, 4372-V. 
Continued - Page 15 


From the Philippines - Page 14 


Eben (Cady) and I used to mail QSOs. 
Specifically, the 6MDWWII Associa- 
tion honors him as one of the out- 
standing communications men and (as 
the 1990 Beacon said) ..."we honor 
him now with major excerpts from his 
memoirs...” and as the man who recei- 
ved our very faint signal of ‘Free 
Panay Calling”. 


I have stopped (but temporarily) my 
hamming; am a receipient of two 
DXCC awards on both phone and 
CW. 


May you send us photographs of 
your shack while at KFS, and possibly, 
photocopies of some of those “clan- 
destine” message we sent during the 
war years? ... to be in time a week 
before D-Day, 18 March 1996. 


Can you send us a copy of your 
December 1979 issue (Sparks Journal, 
Vol.3 No. 1)? 


73, (Signed) 
Engr. Ricardo G. Hechanova, 


Post Commander 


eee € € 


The Editor Replies 


On 12 February, 1996, we replied to 
Mr. Hechanova, advising that a copy of 
Sparks Journal, Vol. 3 No. 1 would be 
sent to him at once by our Supplies 
Manager, Roy Couzin, from Felton, 
CA. We enclosed a photo of our 
amateur station, W8IP, including a 
glimpse of the computer used to 
produce this newsletter. We granted 
him full permission to reprint whatever 
he wished from the Sezcon issue of 
March, 1990 (and any other issue). 
But we advised that the photocopies he 
requested are no longer available due 
to the retirement of Mr. W.A. Breni- 
man who was the primary leader and 
Sparks Journal editor for SOWP for 
more than 20 years. 


Excerpts from Sparks Journal, 
Vol. 3 No. 1, page 26 - 27. 


"..By the end of October, 1942, a 
transmitting set assembled from spare 
parts stolen and smuggled from the 
Japanese-occupied Iloilo city was ready 
for testing and was tuned on the 83 
MHz. band... 


“They transmitted ‘Free Panay Calling 
de WPM’ repeatedly and before long, 
their signals were picked up by station 
KFS im San Francisco, which 
immediately replied and _ established 
test signals. Immediately Col. 
Peralta(commander of the Philippine 
IV Army Corps) transmitted several 
long plain language messages intended 
for General MacArthur and for Pre- 
sident Quezon...KFS promptly ac- 
knowledged the messages and relayed 
them to the War Department and to 
President Quezon, without sending any 
further reply. The reason was that the 
War Department did not know 
whether WPM was coming from 
genuine guerrilla forces or were decoy 
signals sent under instructions by the 
Japanese. Therefore, KFS subjected 
WPM to a veracity test and instructed 
them to find KAZ (Gen. MacArthur’s 
Australian Command on 83 MC 
band). Hereafter no more plain 
language communications were permit- 
ted lest they betray information of 
military value to the enemy. 


“Peralta had saved the Signal Corps 
Device M-94 but this code was useless 
unless a key word known only to both 
parties was employed. In order to 
establish the key word with the mini- 
mum risk of enemy interception, and 
at the same time test the authenticity 
of the Free Panay station, the War 
Department sent Peralta a coded radio 
Message accompanied with the follow- 
ing instructions sent in plain language: 


Break the coded message using as key 
word in combination cipher device 


Mike nine four (M-94) followed by 
double transposition the name of place 
where President Quezon and Gover- 
nor Confesor last dined together. 


“THE ’KEY ’ FOUND" 


“The search for these key words 
lasted almost one month because 
Peralta’s courier to the HQ of Gover- 
nor Confesor in Negros Island was 
suspected of being a spy and thrown 
into jail for not speaking fluent Visaya 
(he was a Taglog). Peralta did not 
know the name of the spot mentioned 
in the message from the War Depart- 
ment. He and his teammates tried 
several names of places but these were 
the wrong words. Peralta was almost 
desperate until a G2 Officer from 
Negros whom Major Francia ques- 
tioned if he knew the place where 
President Quezon and Governor Con- 
fesor last met each other. The G2 (Lt 
Ykalina) answered that it could be 
‘Panubigan Estate’ in Negros...” 


"01 believe it was in the latter part of 
December 1942, a coded message came 
in from WPM . It no sooner hit the 
desk of the decoding officers than a 
whoop of joy went up! Those brave 
men hiding in the jungles of Panay... 
had come up with the magic word. 
The message decoded perfectly. 


“Now the value of communication 
could be realized and traffic began to 
roll...to both KAZ (General 
MacArthur’s station in Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia) and KFS. January 1, 1943 KFS 
became U.S. Coast Guard Radio 
Station KFS. We were a unit of their 
Air Sea Communications Net. We 
were directed to continue working with 
the Army on the Philippine mission..." 


Editor’s Note: Today, the modern 
KFS at Half Moon Bay, CA is a key 
station in the new Globe Wireless 
network. Together with WNU, New 
Orleans, LA., it offers ships a multi- 
tude of services including HF CW. 
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WELCOME - NEW MEMBERS! 


A warm “Welcome Aboard” to the 
following who have joined SOWP since 
our last issue: 


Donald W. E. CALBICK, 5159-M 
Don/Cynthia W7GB 447 Knolls Vista 
Dr., Moses Lake, WA 98837 
($09)765-5474 FS: 1951 NRED. 
Also member QCWA & OOTC 


Robert L. FRANCIS, 5160-V 
Bob/Dorothy KS3G 416 Greer Rd., 
Bel Air, MD 21015 (410)836-2852 
FS:1945 WPKK Also member GIRA 


Bill D. CARROLL, 5161-V Bill/Helen 
ACSBG 5652 Applewood Dr., No. 
Little Rock, AR 72118-3662 
(501) 753-0591 FS:1948 USN NPG 


Robert F. CLOUGH, 5162-V Bob/ 
Elaine K6RS 1324 Buckingham Dr., 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91360-5207 
(805)495-0106 FS: KOKM / Pan-Caro- 
lina. 


Brian W. TRAPNELL, 5163-M Brian/ 
Joan VE7BLC 130 Isle View Dr., Salt 
Spring Isl, BC CANADA V8K 2G4 
(604) 537-9567 FS:1951-52 HMCS 
IROQUOIS, Korea /CZCD. 


Reeva D. PARRY, 5164-TA, KBDMU 
Reeva/John (3237-V,W9EOP) 405 E. 
Tremont St, Hillsboro, IL 62049 
(217)532-2207. 


Norman G. ROZELLE, 5165-V, 
KA9GSU, 101 Woodland Entry, 
Pendleton, IN 46064. FS: 1945 USS 
BAIROKO /CVE 115. 


Reese Lee JONES, 5166-M KH6RF 
/Diane (ex WA8MTP) 26 Rockview 
St., Palmer, MA 01069 
(413) 283-4481 FS:1989 WPHZ 


S*@e eeeeese eoeeee bee Cee 8 
This Space Reserved for YOUR 
Recruited New Member! 


I VISITED USS HORNET 


By Henri Walser, 2633-M, HB9DBW, 

Tuerkheimerstr. 4, P.O.Box 213, 4009 
Basel, Switzerland Tel: (061) 301 7573 
(SLUR, SMCO, HBFH, HBFK, 
HBFL, HBDN, HORH, HPOB) 


BY AIR MAIL 


The World Wireless Beacon 
Society of Wireless Pioneers, Inc. 
P.O.Box 8 Geyserville, CA 95441 
U.S.A. 


July 31, 1995 
Dear Sir 


I am writing to you because I believe 
that some SOWP members may be 
able to help me to solve a minor 
puzzle. 


One day in 1954 or 551 was invited 
to visit the Aircraft Carrier USS 
Homet while at anchor on the 


‘Singapore Roads. The Chief Officer 


(who had 70 operators under his 
command) showed me around and | 
had a highly interesting and pleasant 
day. He also mentioned that the USS 
Hornet had played a distinguished role 
during WW2 in the Pacific Theatre. 
However, | later read in several 
accounts of the War in the Pacific that 
this carrier had been sunk during the 
battle of Guadalcanal, or more pre- 
cisely, the battle of the Santa Cruz 
Islands, on the 26th October 1942. As 
an example, 1 might mention Ronald 
H. Spector in his book “Eagle Against 
The Sun”. 


I started to wonder if my memory 
had failed me. I might have confused 
the name of the carrier I visited with 
another one. Of course it immediately 
occurred to me that another, presum- 
ably- newer carrier might have been 
commissioned under the same name at 
a later date. | didn’t think that likely, 
reasoning that this must also have 
caused confusion within the Navy. 

Continued - Page 17 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 


CLOUSER, D. E., 4922-M, W8KIJP, 
FROM: MMC SRA KOREA, Bidg 
3400 Box 526, CP Eagle, APO AP 
92697- 0625 


TO: 4439 Gatlin Grove Dr., 
Orlando, FL 38212 


** +t 


McNAMARA, Daniel N., 3319-V, 
NJ6W. FROM: 6250 1/2 Shoup Ave., 
Woodland Hills, CA 91367-1850 

TO: 977 S. Ridgeview Dr, Santa 
Maria, CA 93455 


set 


MEEHAN, Joe, 5114-TA, AAIKF 
FROM: RR-5 Box. 2409 
Gardiner, ME 04345 
Lo: RR-2, Box 319 
Litchfield, ME 04350 

sss 
OLIVER, Herbert J., 0573-P, 


WT7DVW. FROM: 2108 SE Silver 
Springs Rd., Milwaukee, OR 97222 


TO: 2895 E. Powell Valley Rd.,Apt 114 
Gresham, OR 97080 


z+ 


WALKER, A. Prose, 5135-V, W4BW 
FROM: 1087 Tung Hill Drive, 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
TO: 1978 Village Green, Apt. 103 
Tallahassee, FL 32308 


RESPONSIBILITY 


"We're looking for someone who is 
responsible," explained the personnel 
manager. 


"Perfect!" responded the job 
applicant. 
“Everywhere I’ve worked, whenever 


something went wrong, they always 
said I was responsible! 


USS HORNET - From Page 16 


Also I could never find any evidence 
that this must have been so. Maybe 
some of the readers of The Worid 
Wireless Beacon could enlighten me in 
this respect. Certainly not a very 
weighty problem, but I really would like 
to know if I really was on board the 
HORNET or if it was another carrier. 


Trying to describe details of the 
carrier is rather difficult; these vessels 
look all the same to the uninitiated, 
especially if they are of the same class 
(“Essex” if 1 remember it right). “My” 
carrier had a crew complement of 
about 3500 men. It was also a flagship 
carrying an Admiral (Name unknown). 
l1 remember admiring the admiral’s 
Cadillac in the “under deck garage”. 
Besides the usual support aircraft 
there were about 100 Navy Jet Fighter 
planes on board (type unknown). 


The Chief RO mentioned that he 
had been on board only a few months. 
Before that he was on submarines 
which of course had been a vastly 
different experience. He showed me 
around the flight-and hangar decks, 
the Meteorological Office and so on. 
We also inspected the various auto- 
matic-tilt antennas installed at the edge 
of the flight deck, the aircraft elevators 
etc. He also showed me a new antenna 
switching system of which he was very 
proud as he had designed it himself 
from scratch. It had been made and 
installed with on board resources and 
without any outside help. I had a very 
good lunch and among other things 
also enjoyed a movie in the “Hangar 
Deck Cinema”. Finally in the evening I 
was brought back to my ship in true 
navy style on board a launch crewed by 
4 men and an officer. Protocols and 
rituals were strictly followed. 


While I am at it I have another 
puzzle which is rather more difficult to 
solve. For some time now I am doing 
research for an essay about the “Myth 


of Communication”. The emphasis is 
on the non-technical errors, mistakes, 
snafus and so on committed by human 
operators and users. Or in other 
words: the human factors which cause 
accidents or even catastrophies. It 
doesn’t really matter if you communi- 
cate with smoke signals or satellites, 
the GIGO syndrome applies to all 
systems. 


Among the many hundreds of 
examples available, there is one which | 
find especially intriguing. I refer to the 
many communication failures and mis- 
understandings which happened on 
both sides during the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf. And of course the very special 
one which caused the famous message 
from Nimitz to Halsey: “Where is Task 
Force 34, the world wonders”. 


All authors I consulted so far claim 
that even the numerous thorough 
investigations by the Navy, during and 
after the war, did not succeed in 
shedding any light on what really 
happened and why. 


Of course this was a long time ago, 
but I believe there might be some 
SOWP members who have been invol- 
ved in some way or another and have 
their own stories to tell. I would love to 
correspond by letter with anybody 
who’s interested. 


With best regards 


Henri Walser 


z2e228t 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP mem- 
bers as they join our Chapter Eternal. 
We send our sincere sympathies to 
those they held dear. 


COHEN, Irwin C. 1017-V, WA2CUJ, 
Jupiter, FL. No details. Reported in 
QST, Jan. 1996 


CULLEN, Francis T., 2610-V, 
KiIRCD, Brockton, MA No details. 
Reported by QCWA Journal, 


DOLES, Chester A.,Jr., 1081-P, 
W5U0, Carriere, MS. No _ details. 
Reported by OOTC, January, 1996 


DUNLAP, Leland M, 951-SGP, 
W7KA, Edmonds, WA. No details. 
Reported in OST, January, 1996. 


ELSEN, Harold E.”Doc”, 4267-P, 
W7JAC, Portland, OR, 20 Nov., 1995. 
Member of a Western Union amateur 
net, but inactive in past year on 
account of illness. Reported by son, 
Morris Elsen and Jim Webster, 2062-P, 
WowZx 


ENGLEMAN, Christian L., 4371-SGP, 
W7QQ, Washougal, WA. No details 
Reported in QST, January, 1996 


FRITH, Roger C., 5216TA, N4IBF 
Nashville, TN. No details. Reported in 
QST, January 1996 


HENSLEY, Raymond C., 4043-P, 
W7AFG., Peoria, AZ. October 9, 
1995. No details. Reported by Mrs. 
Hensley. 


HOLLIDAY, Harlen L., 2471-P 
Cicero, IN. No details. Reported in 
QST, Dec. 1995 


HUNT, Edward L., 5302-TA Apache 
Junction, AZ. August, 1995, Age 54, 
Massive heart attack. Reported by 
Morse Telegraph Club. 


KING, Walter L, 2040-SGP, W7ETK 
Phoenix, AZ. No details Reported in 
QST, January, 1996 


LAYTON, John E., 2291-P, W7GPS 
Lynwood, WA. Nov. 14, 1995 No 
other details. Reported by Gordon 
Tucker, 3813-V, W7FLF 


OLSON, Findlay C., 2863-P, W6FOQ 
Oxnard, CA., No details. Reported in 
QST, January, 1996. 


Silent Keys - Continued, Page 20 


From ARA Radio Press - 
11 February, 1996 


European shipowners are pressing 
ahead with sea trials involving just one 
officer on the bridge, day and night. 
Two subsidiaries of Pakhoed NV of 
the Netherlands have been granted 
permission by Dutch authorities to 
operate three new ships with electronic 
charts as their principal means of 
navigation that will eliminate the need 
for traditional navigational charts and 
for at least two officers on watch. The 
ships will be experimenting with elec- 
tronic charts developed by the U.K. 
Hydrographic Office displayed on 
equipment manufactured by Racal- 
Decca Ltd. The only paper charts 
carried on the ships will be those that 
enable the vessel to reach a pilot 
station in event of an accident and 
equipment failure. The idea of solo 
watch-keeping is controversial. The 
U.S. has been at the forefront of 
resistance within the International 
Maritime Organization (IMO). U.S. 
maritime unions have opposed the idea 
and in the face of vehement opposition 
from the U.S. delegation, the IMO 
committee decided that all further 
nighttime tests should be discontinued. 
In theory, new ships now entering 
service can be operated with just one 
officer on the bridge at all times. 
Typical is the REGINA MAERSK, the 
world’s largest containership, more 
than 1,000 feet long and able to carry 
6,000 20-foot containers, is designed to 


be run with a crew of 13 with just one 
officer on the bridge. For now, the 


company does not intend to operate 
their ship with only one officer on 
watch..." 


‘Ulo Vilms, 


FROM OUR RADIO 
& MAILBAG 


From John Lee, 4793-V, W6BEB, 
Canoga, Park, CA: 


“.. Thought you might be interested 
in the enclosed article on the Mariners 
Museum in Newport News, VA..." 


Yes, indeed, John, and _ thanks! 
Your Los Angeles paper used this 
caption on the article: "Virginia 
museum honors war-winning radio 
Operators" and described a current 
exhibit "Carriers, Codes and Silent 
Ships: World War II and the New 
Navy,” on display through April 14, 
1996. 


4397-V, K40V, 
Warner Robins, GA., came in 
with: 


“Here are my dues for 1996. I sure 
do enjoy reading the Beacon. In them 


old days "radio" still meant something! 
-73...Ulo." 


You bet, Ulo, it is sometimes hard 
to accept all the “progress” now going 
on. But compare your SOWP mem- 
bership number to the one above. 
Just two random "picks" from the mail! 


Paul DuMesnil, 2557-M, R/O 
on the Canadian research ship 
QUEST/CZDO writes: 


“Latest I have for a revamped radio 
room on my ship after mid-life refit 
(1997-98): RATT covered (secured) 
broadcast & ship/shore. But if (coastal 
station) VCS still has CW in 1998 (up 
to 1 Feb. ’99) I will still use them for 


some messages (AMVER, BATHY 
obs, private telegrams) and as a back- 
up. And when they cease CW ops, if 
WSC and WLO are still doing it, I'll 
send them my AMVER/BATHYs..." 


M.D. "Bud" Hall, 3117-V, K2LP, 
writes from Eastham, MA: 


“Earl Korf told me today(15 Jan.) 
you were looking for stuff on the 
Blizzard of 96, The big thing was the 
awful gale force winds which had my 
antennas twirling in every which direc- 
tion and caused a lot of drifting of the 
snow.... During all of this excite- 
ment...the Marconi bust appeared after 
having been missing from its pedestal 
at the South Wellfleet site since Octo- 
ber. This was the second time it was 
stolen. Actually, Chatham (site of 
WCC) took the worst beating in the 
storm and several homes on the beach 
opposite Chatham Inlet and the Coast 
Guard station were lost to erosion...." 
(Thanks for the great photo of you at 
Marconi’s bust, Bud. - Editor). 


Ben Russell, 1853-V, N6SL, wrote 
from Madisonville, LA: (Ben is 
SOWP’s newly elected Senior V.P.).. 


"My wife and I spent the Thanksgiv- 
ing week aboard the Holland-America 
cruise ship M/S NIEUW AMSTER- 
DAM/ PJCH where we had an excel- 
lent time with superior food, service, 
accommodations and cruised in the 
Western Caribbean. The ship has 
ONE Radio Officer who keeps the 
original H/F and M/F equipment in 
working condition but spends most of 
his day handling E-Mail (14.4 KB) via 
satellite, receiving a small newspaper (8 
pages) via FAX.... Unfortunately, no 
CW is in use..No one is up late 
copying the PRESS on CW any more! 
Many of us miss that PX ritual but 
acknowledge that technology has 
become fully entrenched...and satellite 
communications are here to stay..." 


A BOOK REVIEW 


(Suggested by Mark Calderazzo, 
4981-M, WB4UOK - Compiled by 
the Editor) 


THE RISE & DECLINE of USS. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING in the 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
by Rene De La Pedraja, 


Twayne Publishers, New York, 1992 
ISBN 0-8057-9826-9 


This absorbing, easy-to-read book 
traces the rise, decline, and fall of U.S. 
steamship companies from 1900 to the 
present. The emphasis is on individual 
accounts of the principal steamship 
companies, a generally neglected area 
of business history. Clear and non- 
technical narrative moves in chronolo- 
gical order through the twentieth cen- 
tury. The two world wars which had a 
huge impact on the companies, divide 
the book into its three main parts: The 
Prewar Period, the Shipping Board 
Era, and the Container Age. New 
information derived from unpublished 
sources and hard-to-find facts provides 
the basis for this survey of the U.S. 
steamship companies. 


This book is the first historical survey 
to appear about U. S. steamship com- 
panies in the twentieth century. Up to 


now, scholars have preferred to con- 
centrate on topics like government 
policy, organized labor, and the ships 
themselves, partly because readily avail- 
able data and abundant publications 
guide readers through a familiar story. 
A few hardy souls have pushed ahead 
to write histories of some of the 
steamship companies, but a global view 
of the firms, rather than just the ships, 
has been sorely lacking. This book 
attempts to fill this gap by tracing the 
management aspects of the principal 
companies from 1900 to the present, in 
effect providing a narrative account as 
well as an explanation of their evolu- 
tion. The reader eagerly awaiting sea 
stories should be aware that the view 
will be from the executive suite, rather 
than from the captain’s bridge. 


Trying to provide a synthesis of the 
life and death of hundreds of highly 
diverse U.S. steamship companies in a 
slim volume has been a daunting 
undertaking, successfully mastered by 
the author, a professor of history at 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 


The first main category covered in 
the book, and forming its core, are the 
following groups or “families” of 
steamship companies. All of the listed 
firms are called “liner” companies. 
They provide regularly scheduled and 
fast service to any shipper. 


1. The International Mercantile 
Marine (IMM) and United States 
Lines group of companies with their 
many affiliates, which from 1901 to 
1986 constituted the largest U.S. pre- 
sence on the foreign trade routes, with 
their strongest concentration in the 
North Atlantic. 


2. The American President Lines and 
its predecessor companies such as 
Dollar Line and Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship, a group of companies that dated 
back to the nineteenth century and 
comprised the largest U.S. presence in 
the transPacific trade. 


3. The group of companies with origins 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in particular 
Lykes Brothers, Waterman Steamship, 
and Sea-Land. 


4. American-Hawaiian and Matson, the 
companies most closely connected to 
Hawaii. 


5. The group of companies serving the 
West Indies trade, including Puerto 
Rico. 


6. A sample of other steamship com- 
panies, such as American Export Lines 
and the Isbrandtsen firm, both of 
which merged in 1960. 


These liner services are distinct from a 
second category, the slower but chea- 
per tramp vessels, which scrounge for 
cargo in any of the world’s ports. 
When cargo appears in a port the 
tramps rush there to load like bees to 
honey, and as soon as they complete 
the voyage they set off to look for 
their next cargo. The development of 
modern communications, in particular 
the wireless telegraph in the 1910s, 
gave tramp steamers a permanent 
place in world shipping, because ship 
brokers could contact the tramps not 
only in port, but also on the high seas. 


Speaking...’er SHOUTING about 


BOOKS... 
Our Supplies 
Manager, 
Roy Couzin, 
reminds us 
that he has 
received 
orders for 
Fred Rose- 
bury’s Wire- 
less A/manac, but not yet enough to 
place an order. Time’s running out, so 
if you want a copy of Fred’s expertly 
band-illustrated collection of wireless 
history and related subjects, write, or 
‘phone Roy. His address & LL 
number appear on page 20. Or, you 
can e-mail him : rcouzin @aol.com 


RUSPRINT - New Management 


The Society’s QSL printer has 
changed hands. The new owner is Jim 


Hundley, KOGKL, 12730 State Line © 


Rd., Leawood, KS 66209, Tel. 1- 
800-962-5783. Jim told us he was 
“retired” in a down-sizing from Lear 
Siegler Inc., Sierra Electronic Division, 
where he was a technician on precision 
test equipment. He said he has been a 
radio amateur since 1956. 


RUSPRINT will keep the same 
prices as before and promises to 
maintain the quality of its products. - 
-Editor. 


ee kk & 
ARE YOU MOVING ? 


Whether your address change is per- 
manent or tempoary- PLEASE - 


Let Us Know - 


Before You Go! 


SILENT KEYS- From Page 17 


SAUER, Charles R., 1249-P, W1WX, 
Ocala, FL. No details. Reported in 
QCWA Journal, Winter 1995. 


SCHMIDT, Howard N., 3788-P 
KSBLV, Clinton, IA, Feb. 6, 1996. 
Sudden heart attack. Reported by 
Earl Korf, 613-SGP, K2IC 


THOMAS, Fred L., 5427-TA, 
W7NDC, Spokane, WA. Reported in 
OST, January, 1996 


eee ee & 


A Chapter Eternal Note 


When reporting the passing of an 
SOWP member, whether it be a family 
member or a report in behalf of a 
close friend - please try to include the 
age of the departed and if possible the 
cause of passing. 


- Thank You. 


A Note From Page 3: 


Thanks to Herman Arond, 4649-V, 
N2CCF, who also wrote concerning 
the SS Dorchester/KGBG : 


“This ship was a U.S. Army Trans- 
port, and army transports did not carry 
Merchant Marine Radio Officers. 
They all carried enlisted Army person- 
nel as radio operators."... 


Editor’s Corner 
Not all “ancient” 
CW radio gear need 
be abandoned. /4@ 
Among many gimme 
“ancient” ops, Ye Ed 


iy 2 
A 
cerg! 
. oes 4 
Pompe V4 


on 2 Dec. 1995, had a 160m CW QSO 
with station W2AN from the Antique 
Wireless Association Museum, Bloom- 
field, NY. W2AN used a replica of 
the 1921 trans-Atlantic 1BCG trans- 
mitter described in QST, Feb. 1922. 
Now - thanks & 73 to all of you! 
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